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International Council for Exceptional Children 
now department the National Education Association 


the United States. Affiliation was consummated during the 
summer meeting the Association, held Boston July 


1941. 

The vote the members the International Council for 

Exceptional Children, ordered the Council the February 

neeting New York, was overwhelmingly for affiliation. 

the 2525 members voting this issue, 2351 voted the 

affirmative, while only 174 voted against the proposal. The vote the mem- 

bers the Department Special Education the National Education As- 
sociation was likewise enthusiastically favor effecting the merger. 

The Executive Board the National Education Association considered 

our application, and the Representative Assembly passed the following 

resolution: 


“Secretary Givens: The next recommendation that now 
this Convention bring about merger the International Council 
for Exceptional Children with our Department Special Educa- 
tion. The Executive Committee and the Board Directors 
have approved this merger bringing into the organization one which 
has heretofore been outside the organization—the International 
Council for Exceptional Children—and merging that with our De- 
partment Special Education known the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Department the National Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. President, move the approval that 
recommendation. The motion was duly seconded, placed before the 
Assembly, and carried unanimously.” 


Affiliation the International Council with the National Education As- 

sociation means that the Council will have two meetings year; one Febru- 

ary usual, and one during the summer meeting the Association. The 
officers the International Council elected during the February conven- 
tion will responsible for the two meetings. There change dues 
result this action but the members the International Council who 
are not already members the Association are urged join the latter 
organization. 

The Council appreciative the work Dr. Harry Baker and his 
Committee Affiliation clarifying the issues involved and bringing 
about the merger, and the assistance Miss Jessie Tritt, former presi- 
dent the Special Education Section the National Education Association 

(Continued page 15) 
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Problems Psychological Testing 


the Handicapped 


Tue growth psychometry and its 
numerous applications the fields 
vocational and child guidance, indus- 
trial personnel, psychiatry, educational 
adjustment and evaluation, and pub- 
lic personnel recruitment have led 
the use tests adjusting the phy- 
sically handicapped school and job. 
This development began 
shortly after the American 
adaptation the Binet test. 
After the Terman revision 
the Binet test appeared, 
Hayes and Irwin made 
special version 
blind, and Pintner and Pat- 
terson, approximately 
the same time, developed 
performance test meas- 
ure the intelligence the 
deaf. Others have followed 
the lead these pioneers. 

Today several the schools for the 
blind carry testing program; some 
the schools for the deaf the same. 
Many vocational rehabilitation offices 
vocational testing handicapped 
applicants for rehabilitation. Social 
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agencies, which have long known the 
economic problems the handicapped, 
sometimes have specialists performing 
this function. 

This trend, its supporters chiefly in- 
terested the application tests 
the practical problems adjusting the 
handicapped, has proceeded without 
much theoretical prac- 
tical criticism. Such criti- 
cism, though, warranted 
and beginning will appear 
this paper. 

program testing pre- 
supposes 
test’s validly and reliably 
measuring the traits, and 
unbiased administration 
the test well interpret- 
ation the resulting score. 
not beyond reason- 
able doubt that many 
the available tests that are used with 
the handicapped are free from criticism 
these grounds. 

PROBLEMS TEST CONSTRUCTION 
ADAPTATION 
The aim those that construct tests 


Lavos, A., director vocational guidance and placement, Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint. received his bachelor arts degree, cum laude, 
psychology from the College the City New York, and his master’s degree educa- 
tion and guidance the handicapped from Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York City. 


Prior his present position, held among others that rehabilitation counsellor 
the Rutland Training Center, Rutland, Massachusetts; was one teacher the 


deaf-blind department the New York Institute for the Education the Blind, New 
York City; and served brief period psychometrician the New York City office 
the vocational rehabilitation division the New York State Department Education. 

member the American Association for the Advancement Science, Phi 
Beta Kappa, and other professional and honorary organizations, and writer his 
field, having contributed generously various current professional periodicals, and also 
being the author “Problems Economic Security,” chapter volume ii, Education 
the Handicapped, edited Frampton and Rowell. 
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the development instrument 
that actually measures what pur- 
ports measure. well known that 
foot linear unit measurement 
and that ruler the instrument used 
measure it. have unit the 
measurement intelligence and 
have many different kinds instru- 
ments each purporting measure the 
trait. The very multiplicity tests 
claimed valid evidence that 
truly valid instrument has yet 
made. 


Let the available tests accepted 
for they are better than tests. Let 
further assumed that these tests 
have items that are valid. Yet di- 
rect adaptation these tests the 
handicapped can questioned serious- 
ly. The Hayes-Irwin revision the 
Terman test will serve example. 
The Terman test contained subtest 
calling for the examinee recognize 
the lack certain parts doll drawn 
paper, and name them. The 
Hayes-Irwin equivalent for this was 
celluloid doll with corresponding miss- 
ing parts. visual pattern had been 
turned into tactile pattern. The 
question then arises, the psycholo- 
gical process the same for the two ave- 
nues sensory impression? Has the 
validity the test been changed this 
change sensation? Are the percep- 
tions the same? not incumbent 
upon answer this series ques- 
tions; that the task the adaptors. 


The same problem validity arises 
changing the wording items 
personality test that the words and 
sentence structure come within the 
language grasp the deaf. Are these 


revised items the same the 


revised? 

The first problem the adaptation 
construction tests used with 
the handicapped has with similar- 
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ity test items. order have 
valid test the items comprising must 
measure the trart traits that 
the test measure. Before change 
the structure item made, the 
proposed form must found meas- 
ure the original trait with degree 
accuracy that would make the 
equivalent the original. Only under 
these circumstances can the perform- 
ance the handicapped compared 
with that the normal. 

test composed items that 
are valid indices the trait 
measured, the next step the construc- 
tion proper norms. Norms are 
needed order interpret test 
score. They are given usually terms 
mental ages, percentile ranks, stand- 
ard scores, and other terminology. The 
basis, though, the same for all. 
individual compared pertinent 
group. The eighth grade pupil com- 
pared other eighth graders; the 
prospective employee compared 
other prospective employees that have 
succeeded. this way learned how 
given individual compares with his 
compeers. meaningless com- 
pare the eighth grader with the high 
school student; policeman with the 
college sophomore. The group whose 
performance used standard 
against which the individual’s perform- 
ance measured must bear recogniz- 
able relations the individual. 


evaluating the performance the 
handicapped the question norms 
arises. Are interpret the per- 
formance handicapped terms 
themselves terms the physical- 
normal. For instance, the result 
testing deaf ten-year-old child the 
eighth grade educational achieve- 
ment test may compared other 
ten-year-old deaf children, other deaf 
eighth graders, hearing ten-year-old 
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children hearing eighth graders. 
There are several answers this ques- 
tion; none, final. follow the previ- 
ously stated principle, that the indivi- 
dual must part the group whose 
norms are used interpret his score, 
would require only comparisons 
deaf with deaf, blind with blind, and 
forth. Norms from the original ver- 
sions adapted tests would use- 
less. The tests would have re- 
standardized. But the deaf, the 
crippled, the blind, and other handi- 
capped live and compete world 
physically normal. Therefore, they 
should compared with the normal. 


These alternatives should not con- 
sidered inseparable. The use two 
sets norms advisable; one based 
the physically normal and the other 
the particular handicapped group. The 
former set norms would enable the 
psychemetrist interpret his results 
terms the performance pos- 
sible competitors. Results vocational 
testing would only have meaning with 
such norms. Questions intelligence 
and personality adjustment, which are 
raised psychologists seeking theo- 
retical results, can only answered 
such terms. The latter set norms 
could used for interpretive and 
remedial purposes. Diagnostic work 
educational disabilities would one 
use. Studies the psychology 
particular handicapped group would 
another; for example, study the fac- 
tors affecting the rate reading braille 
would require tests whose norms are 
stated terms the blind. The facts 
indicate the need for the two sets 
norms. 


will readily admitted that many 
handicapped live sheltered world. 
Their schooling often within the 
bounds one school where they have 
slept and eaten, rested and played, at- 


tended classes and studied for large 
part their lives. Others spend long 
periods hospitals. These circum- 
stances cause deprivation experi- 
ence. Consequently, the scope test 
items lessened. The items psy- 
chological test cannot cover wide 
range they can when the test de- 
signed for physically 
viduals. This another factor that 
must considered the creation 
adaptation tests the use the 


handicapped. 


adaptation tests must 


include careful study the compara- 
bility modified test the 
handicapped are compared any 
way with the physically normal, this 
requirement. Careful 
selection items must made be- 
cause the limited experience back- 
ground the handicapped. Norms 
that are developed depend na- 
ture upon the use which they are 
put. the instrument designed 
indicate the possibilities adjust- 
ment normal society, then norms 
based the nonhandicapped should 
used. the use which the results 
the test are put strictly 
within the area the handicapped, 
then norms based the particular 
group can used. These are some 
the basic theoretical problems the 
path the psychometrist that intends 
use tests with the handicapped. 


PROBLEMS TEST ADMINISTRATION 


While the accusation, has been rife 
that tests are administered only for the 
sake having test score, yet true 
that most tests are administered with 
the purpose assistance mind. The 
administrator, under this latter cir- 
cumstance, desires obtain score 
that stable and true indication 
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the individual’s capacity. Just the 
test constructionist aims for test 
validly measuring the trait does the 
administrator aim for administration 
that validly indicates the capacity 
the individual. examiner the 
handicapped may have obtained test 
score, and thus abided the rules 
testing; but may not able give 
the proper interpretation. defect, 
its concomitant, may interfere that 
score becomes valueless when con- 
sidered only terms available 
norms. 

interpreting the results tests 
the deaf, and even some hard hear- 
ing, the language retardation this 
group must fully recognized. Many 
the tests used for guidance, either 
educational vocational, are beyond 
the linguistic grasp the deaf. This 
was found the case much the 
personality testing the deaf. The 
same limitation would hold for other 
kinds test administrations. 


Because the grasp poor, longer 
time taken read test directions 
and, hence, complete the test. the 
score any way dependent upon 
time, then will biased this fac- 
tor. The same difficulty, slowness 
reading (though arising from totally 
different source), applies with equal 
force the partially sighted. The com- 
mon procedure enlarge test items 
for this group. Fewer words can 
printed given space when larger 
type used; consequently, the time 
consumed scanning the written mat- 
ter greater. Directions and sentences 
transcribed into braille bring the 
same difficulty. well known that 


the rate reading among the blind 


considerably less than 
sighted. Therefore, takes longer for 
the blind read given section 
written matter. The constant motion 
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the athetoid spastic interferes with 
speedy reading. score that some 
way derived from the time element 
with these groups would have in- 
terpreted with full import the pos- 
sible reading difficulties. 

The bulk braille tests another 
factor that must contended with 
testing the blind. The bulk makes for 
awkwardness handling the test and 
retards the examinee. There also dif- 
ficulty devising system which 
the blind can easily indicate their re- 
sponses. They cannot simply under- 
score the correct alternative for pencils 
are unaccustomed tools. difficult 
use braille board and stylus with 
mathematical work under timed condi- 
tions because the awkwardness the 
arithmetic board the braille writer. 


Defects hands and arms retard 
examinees the speed and legibility 
their responses. Individuals with 
such defects find difficult turn 
pages quickly. Some are compelled 
write with the nonpreferred hand be- 
cause loss the other. The results 
testing such handicapped must 
worded that these facts are given 
prominence. 

While the tuberculous have sen- 
sory motor limitations yet there are 
certain controlling conditions test- 
ing that are brought about the defect. 
fundamental their care that they 
must not fatigued. Many tests re- 
quire considerable time administer. 
This would prohibitive medically 
with the tuberculous. Testing them re- 
quires either short tests tests whose 
administration can broken into sev- 
eral periods. The former requires 
highly significant and compact test; the 
Such tests are not common the pres- 
ent time. Therefore, length adminis- 
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tration period important factor 
testing the tuberculous. 

Nearly all handicapped are subjected 
environmental restrictions one 
kind another. The tuberculous 
spend many years extremely 
sheltered environment where every- 
thing done prevent them from 
moving and thus straining their lung 
tissue, many blind and deaf spend their 
entire school lives residential schools 
with the same companions and nearly 
the same teachers; many orthopedic 
spend large part their lives hos- 
pitals and convalescent homes. These 
sheltered environments, addition 
limiting experience and hence the scope 
for test items, also have repercussions 
personality adjustment. Adjustment 
the new, change, the unaccus- 
tomed, difficult. The test new 
and frightening experience many; 
the examiner, unfamiliar and im- 
posing personality. Testing the pres- 
ence such emotional conflicts cannot 
give unequivocal results. 

Another result the handicap 
often the inferiority that felt 
handicapped person. This source 
emotional conflict. The handicapped 
person may acutely conscious his 
defect, his appearance, his lack so- 
cial ease, and social rejection, espe- 
cially the presence dapper young 
examiner that graduate uni- 
versity and who studied that science 
the mind, psychology! Under such cir- 
cumstances emotional upset can de- 
velop. has been witnessed several 
times the writer. 

Another problem facing the ex- 
aminer the inability give com- 
plete testing picture the individual. 
For instance, there are manual tests 
suitable for the blind. There are few 
tests suited language the deaf, 
and few performance tests that meas- 


ure capacity all levels. Differing 
educational standards disqualify 
some degree the valid administration 
the common educational tests. re- 
sult not always possible present 
psychograph handicapped per- 
son’s manual, mechanical, clerical, pro- 
fessional aptitudes and abilities, his 
personality and its adjustment, his 
recreation and vocational interests, his 
educational achievements, his 
verbal and performance intelligences. 

Administrative difficulties are varied. 
They range from undue difficulty 
slowness reading directions and test 
items peculiar liability emotional 
conflict. possible overcome 
some adequate test materials and 
careful administration. Others are in- 
herent the situation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The difficulties constructing ade- 
quate tests for the handicapped and 
the problem validly administering 
them should not barrier but 
challenge. Careful analyses the 
problems testing each the areas 
are needed, and upon these analyses 
tests should constructed. 

Testing does occupy place our 
programs service the handicapped. 
Tests are diagnostic tools for the solu- 
tion social, educational, and voca- 
tional problems the handicapped. 
With their aid the various specialists 
will enabled render better service. 

The indiscriminate administration 
tests for the sake theses, following 
the style, just have score fall 
back upon must come end. Tests, 
once they are well constructed, should 
serve ends and not ends them- 
selves. serve ends, the 
limitations their construction and 
administration must part the 
armamentarium every examiner. 
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Hearing Impairment from the Viewpoint 
the Otologist 


laymen consider all forms 
hearing loss incurable. Others 
feel that the otologist should able 
relieve improve every type 
loss. There middle-of-the-road at- 
titude, however, that should applied 
judging otologist’s ability and 
limitations aiding those that are 
hard hearing. 

The purpose this arti- 
cle discuss the service 
otologists are prepared 
offer, and nontechnical 
language explain why they 
fail improve many the 
cases that seek their help. 
order understand the 
types hearing defects 
first essential discuss 
normal hearing and have 
clear picture how the ear 
functions. 


ANATOMY THE EAR 


The anatomy the ear best under- 
stood arbitrarily divide into 
three parts. The external ear consists 
the auricle and external canal and 
has its function the collecting 
sound waves and the directing them 
the drum membrane. 

The drum, which tense. 
and about three quarters the size 


ear, nose, and throat, Lansing, Michigan. 


Oliver B. McGillicuddy 


Oliver McGillicuddy 


dime the adult, forms the lower 
outer wall the middle ear. This 
middle ear, the second division, about 
the size lima bean, and contains 
three tiny bones called ossicles. These 
bones are held place ligaments, 
like guy wires, and tiny involuntary 
muscles that work automatically with- 
out control higher brain 
centers. The outer bone 
called the malleus ham- 
mer and attached the 
drum. articulates fits 
into second bone called 
the incus anvil, and the 
incus, turn, fits into the 
stapes stirrup. The stapes 
the most important bone 
the three because its 
foot-plate moves 
wheat-grain sized oval win- 
dow that leads the inner 
ear. 

From the front the middle ear the 
eustachian tube leads down the 
side the throat back the nose. 
This tube ventilates the middle ear and 
keeps the air pressure within equal 
atmospheric pressure outside the drum. 
Under normal conditions the drum 
delicately balanced equal pressure 
both sides and receptive sound 
waves low intensity. 


physician private practice, specializing 
prepared for his medical career the 


University Michigan where: the medical school specialized otolaryngology. 
Later served instructor the department the same school. 

Among his professional affiliations are included the American Triological Society, 
American Academy Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, and American Medical Society. 
also Fellow the American College Surgeons, and immediate past chairman 
the otology section the Michigan State Medical Society. 
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High the back part the middle 
ear opening leading into the 
labyrinth air containing mastoid 
cells, which are thought act 
soundboard resonator. 


The third part the ear the inner 
ear and the receiving instrument. 
located deep the temporal. bone 
and protected from injury dense 
bone surrounding it. The cochlea 
the hearing portion and often com- 
pared tiny snail shell. contains 
fluid similar that the spinal cord 
and brain, and has delicate hair-like 
receptors. These hairs transfer the 
sound vibrations brought the coch- 
lea through the middie ear drum 
and ossicles, into nerve electrical 
energy. Then from these tiny hair 
cells the eighth nerve, called the nerve 
hearing, relays the impulses 
the auditory center the brain where 
they are interpreted the higher 
nerve centers. 


Immediately behind this cochlea 
snail shell the inner ear, and con- 
nected with fluid reservoirs, are 
three small bony canals arranged like 
gyroscope. Each these canals 
about the size the end pencil 
seen cross section and have their 
function the maintaining balance. 
They promptly telegraph the brain 
any movements the head and aid 
the balancing the body. 


They are overstimulated sea and 
car sickness prolonged swinging 
the head and body single plane. 


normal hearing, sound vibrations 
strike the drum and are carried along 
the chain ossicles the inner ear. 
Here the footplate the stapes moving 
its oval window produces movements 
the fluid the cochlea snail shell. 
Each tiny hair suspended the fluid 
picks certain tones and sends its 


stimulations along the nerve hearing 
the brain. 


TYPES DEAFNESS 


very common type “deafness” 
caused ear wax cerumen and 
results impairment the conductive 
mechanism. Queerly enough the canal 
the ear may filled with cerumen 
and there will symptoms and 
hearing loss, but that cerumen be- 
comes wet and swollen, 
swimming frequently after the hair 
washed, impinges the drum 
with immediate fullness 
ment hearing. may also produce 
tinnitus noises the ear and ex- 
treme cases nausea, vomiting, and 
dizziness. should softened 
sweet oil and removed the physician 
using force-syringe. The relief im- 
mediate. 

frequently requires very careful 
examination detect small mass 
cerumen impinged the drum, 
every hard-of-hearing individual should 
have his ears examined occasionally 
sure the drum free from such 
impaction. children foreign body 
such pebble, bead, bean may 
produce the same effect. 


The next most common type “deaf- 
ness,” caused impairment the 
conductive apparatus, termed ca- 
the ventilating shaft—a failure 
the eustachian tube properly main- 
tain atmospheric pressure the middle 
ear. commonly occurs during 
acute cold sore throat after 
airplane ride, where sudden change 
atmospheric pressure not com- 
pensated adequate ventilation the 
ear. not serious the tube re- 
opens within short period time. 
However, during prolonged sinus dis- 
ease persistence obstructive ade- 
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noid tissue, which grows around the 
lower openings the tubes, may be- 
come chronic. The individual then 
notes continued fullness the ear with 
hearing loss—symptoms similar those 
cerumen the drum. Within the 
middle ear interesting processes de- 
velop. The lack ventilation results 
absorption the residual air the 
mucous membrane and eventually re- 
sults actual vacuum which draws 
fluid from the tissues into the middle 
ear cavity. 

not too late this stage the 
process give the patient normal hear- 
ing again, the conditions causing the 
blocked eustachian tube are corrected. 


But this fluid the small middle 


ear cavity, traversed with im- 
portant ligaments guy wires and 
delicate muscles, thickens and becomes 
organized permanent damage bound 
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Eventually the drum and 
ossicles find their normal excursion 


result. 


movement limited irreparable 
“catarrhal deafness” develops. All the 
otologist can accomplish these ad- 
vanced cases remove the original 
cause the obstructed tube the hope 
preventing further loss hearing. 
This may involve removal infected 
tonsils and adenoids, removing 
polyps straightening the partition 
the nose. may require either fre- 
quent inflations the eustachian tubes 
keep them completely open 
possible, employment radium 
the region the tube openings. may 
necessitate treating sinuses, espe- 
cially those the back the nose 
which contribute much this con- 
dition. 

The third type “conductive deaf- 
ness” infectious. develops follow- 
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ing acute cold sore throat, fol- 
lowing swimming and diving. 
more common young children whose 
eustachian tubes are unfortunately 
large diameter and short. often 
the result too and incorrect 
blowing the nose. 
should blown one time older 
children and adults would avoid ab- 
scessed ears, and one should swim 
dive while has cold. The most 
serious middle ear infections arise dur- 
ing the incidence scarlet fever, 
measles, and other contagious diseases. 

Bacteria reach the middle ear 
way the eustachian tube. Pus de- 
velops, and confined within bony walls, 
presses outward against the drum 
and escapes backward into the nearest 
mastoid cells. energetic conserva- 
tive measures, such ephedrine nose 
drops and warm irrigations the ear 
canal, fail open the eustachian tube 
and drain off the discharge into the 
throat, the drum must opened. 
may rupture its own accord but the 
most adequate drainage results from 
skillful incision through the drum. The 
otologist frequently met with the 
challenge, from the parents patient, 
that damage the hearing will result 
from such incision. The drum mem- 
brane, however, heals rapidly from 
well-executed opening. Consequently 
some cases, does not from the 
the drum but rather from the 
much more serious scars developed 
the middle ear because long neglect- 
drainage. 

the ear drains week two and 
subsides, hearing will normal, ex- 
cept where the infection has been 
overwhelming one. If, the other 
hand, the ear continues drain for 
months, moderate loss complete 
deafness will result. Most these 


chronic draining ears are caused 
painless, smoldering infection the 
mastoid cells overflowing out through 
the middle ear and the hole the 
drum. Such drainage 
sults middle ear scars and bands 
adhesions that interfere with drum and 
ossicle movement. early, properly 
performed, complete mastoidectomy 
would have saved the hearing ninety 
per cent the people that have chronic 
ears. The other ten per cent have 
been caused scarlet fever measles 
some other overwhelming infection, 
many which will not clear with 
the most skillful care. 

The recent advent sulphanilamide 
has played important part drying 
ears that otherwise might have 
quired mastoid surgery that might 
have become chronic. But again skill- 
ful supervision necessary watch 
for dangerous symptoms that are sup- 
pressed the administration this 
drug. 

Confronted with chronic draining 
ear the otologist should use every bit 
ingenuity possesses get the ear 
dry. succeeds, the patient’s hear- 
ing may improve slightly not all 
but least the hearing loss will not 
progress and the patient safe from 
serious brain complications. The ear 
that will not remain dry may require 
modified radical mastoidectomy in- 
cluding removal the infected lining 
the middle ear. Such operation 
necessary only symptoms are pres- 
ent that suggest possible brain inner 
ear invasion. Usually from the stand- 
point hearing, only slight practical 
improvement, any, results from such 
radical mastoidectomy, but properly 
performed good insurance against 
serious complications. 

The draining ear that does not result 
chronic headache, pain, dizziness 
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probably safe kept under observa- 
tion the otologist and kept clean 
the patient. The loss hearing that 
results such case not because 
the hole the drum the presence 
pus, but the after-effects infection— 
namely scar tissue bands and adhesions, 
loss movement the chain os- 
sicles, and particularly fixation the 
stapes the oval window. rule 
all these “conductive deafness” cases 
first lose their ability hear low tones, 
and usually display apparent in- 
creased ability hear tones bone 
conduction. 

This brings the last type con- 
ductive loss. called otosclerosis 
and usually occurs young adults. 
Heredity and derangements the en- 
docrine ductless glands the body 
seem play important part its 
occurrence. 


gradually progressing loss, 
nitus noise the ears. Treatments 
date have had effect the prog- 
ress this condition. There ex- 
cessive deposit calcium throughout 
the entire temporal bone but the 
inner wall the middle ear this new 
dense bone does its most serious dam- 
age. Here closes the oval window 
hampering the movements the stapes 
until finally the footplate becomes fixed 
dense bone and marked loss hear- 
ing results. 

The sad feature this type case 
has been the youthfulness those af- 
fected and the inevitable advanced loss 
hearing that results. The irony 
the situation has been that the middle 
and inner ears were usually normal but 


the sound impulses could not get past. 


the oval window. Surgeons have 
worked many years the problem 
detouring vibrations around this road- 


block. 
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Several years ago Dr. Julius Lem- 
part New York perfected type 
operation for these cases that his 
skilled hands has been eighty per cent 
successful. The patients 
healthy, have true otosclerosis with 
complicating additional 
They must have normal drums and 
middle ears, and 2048 frequency 
the audiometer, their loss should not 
more than fifty sixty decibels. Most 
cases otosclerosis can qualify for 
his operation. 

His technique consists doing 
mastoidectomy through plastic ex- 
posure the back wall the canal 
the ear. The horizontal semicircular 
canal wall exposed and new oval 
window created down its inner mem- 
branous lining. The patient immedi- 
ately hears through this new window 
but the most difficult part the tech- 
nique keep the window open. Here 
employs plastic procedure the 
drum, swinging back cover the 
new window. The operation requires 
high degree skill and dexterity 
well infinite patience for fine details. 
Dr. Lempart magnanimously teach- 
ing otologists his technique and there 
are now several capable doing his 
operation. date the majority 
those operated have satisfactory hear- 
ing that seems permanent. 

The kinds losses discussed above 
have been conductive type and have 
presupposed normal receptive inner 
ear. Our discussion hearing losses, 
superficial and nontechnical has 
been, would not adequate without 
consideration so-called nerve 

“Perceptive deafness” the small 
child with history ear infection, 
may caused congenital absence 
some the essential parts the 
hearing apparatus. This may mean ab- 
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sence auricle, canal, drum, middle, 
inner ear, even the higher 
brain centers. may mean injury 
the nerve centers eighth, (hearing) 
nerve during birth. may mean in- 
terruption the hearing pathways 
congenital syphilis. The otologist 
helpless the face such deficiencies. 


Similarly, the child may have had 
termed the laymen, and the eighth 
nerve hearing and its cochlear and 
brain terminals destroyed. 
Severe overwhelming infections, con- 
tagious otherwise, may likewise per- 
manently damage the delicate inner ear 
mechanism. Again the otologist 
forced stand and remain helpless 
prevent correct the resultant loss. 


The adult past forty years, that 
has tendency toward high blood pres- 
sure, may develop another type 
nerve deafness. Instead the un- 
fortunate intracranial hemorrhage 
stroke, may have similar hemor- 
rhage within the bony confines 
the inner ear. Sudden terrific dizziness 
from violent irritation the semi- 
circular canal system and partial loss 
complete deafness one ear 
salt-free diet and careful supervision 
the otologist will often relieve the 
residual giddiness and sometimes re- 
store part the hearing. Occasionally 
the eighth nerve must severed the 
point where emerges from the brain 
relieve persistent vertigo dizzi- 
ness. 


There type “nerve deafness” 
caused focus infection. These 
people during careful testing with tun- 
ing forks hear the same tone 
the two ears. One ear hears cor- 
rectly, the affected ear hears tone 
the swelling the tiny hair cells 


the cochlea and often relieved re- 
moval infected tonsils teeth. 


There toxic form “perceptive 
deafness” caused drug metal 
poisoning. The hearing loss caused 
quinine consumption, southern 
and tropical climates, example. 
Early losses hearing children 
these climates have been clinically 
shown related excessive con- 
sumption quinine the part the 
mothers before the children were born. 


Acquired syphilis adults produces 
“nerve deafness” characterized 
typical early loss high tones but dis- 
tinguished marked loss hearing 
through 
syphilitic treatment will arrest its prog- 
ress and may produce some practical 
improvement. 


Mechanical pressure the eighth 
nerve will, course, cause “perceptive 
fractures may result complete 
paralysis the nerve hearing. 


The last type “nerve deafness” 
considered that caused senility. 
The layman apt ignore the fact 
that senility for some begins forty- 
five and for others ninety. The in- 
efficient function the ear mechanism 
seems depend many factors such 
poor nourishment supplied scler- 
otic, pipestem arteries, and poor 
cerebral interpretation weak im- 
pulses from the inner ear. The otologist 
has sovereign remedy for these 
cases except guide them skilled 
internist who will advise them the 
general care body that wearing 
out. Vitamin large quantities and 
drug called prostigmin are being ad- 
vocated for “nerve deafness” of. all 
types including senile, but will 
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many years before 
the results. 

Many patients exhibit combinations 
these types hearing loss. For ex- 
ample, the patient with infectious 
middle 
often has co-existant involvement 
the inner ear. Patients with typical 
“nerve deafness” notice greater diffi- 
culty hearing during colds when the 
eustachian tubes may temporarily 
obstructed. 

All these combinations must 
carefully evaluated the otologist 
that arriving diagnosis degree 
and type deafness and prophesying 
the prognosis. must consider them 
very carefully recommending hear- 
ing aids which have much 


the past few years. 

The otologist anxious all 
possible service those that are hard 
hearing but often consulted too 
late. especially anxious have 
opportunity see the patient with 
“conductive deafness” before irrepar- 
able damage has been done the 
middle ear. 


The Page 
(Continued from page 
whose untiring work the past year 
has greatly aided 
termination the undertaking. 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE outstanding finding our whole study that abnormally slow growing chil- 
dren respond hypodermic growth stimulation marked improvement their 


general Condition. 


summarize our general impression the effect the available growth hormone 
treatment when given children with open epiphyses: 

Short normal children responded better than the dwarfish types. 

Children above the per cent line made better response than those below it. 


child distinctly shorter than his age mates his rate growth steadily 
decreasing, all the factors which might stimulate his growth should begun before 


ten years old. 


our series, boys were more responsive the growth stimulation than girls. 


growth hormone treatment given short girls, the chances are that 
will not effective unless started well before the secondary sex signs 


appear. 


all our treated cases the growth hormone substance improved the general 
health. This was true whether the child grew faster than before treatment 
whether maintained his previous slow rate growth. 


Excerpt from address Kenyon, D., New York City 
before Woods Schools’ Institute, Langhorne, Pennsylvania 


THE height levels groups children depend primarily not, might expect 
upon race heredity, but upon where the children live and how much money their 


parents are able spend taking care them. 


they live where there sunshine 


and fresh air, they are taller than they live where skies are cloudy and the air full 


coaldust. 


course there are plenty exceptions. 


Endocrine disturbances and other 


illnesses occur all economic levels, and there are dwarfs among the very rich and giants 
the slums. But the height levels along which children grow are generally determined 
the climate which they live and the economic status their parents. 


Excerpt from address May Ayres 
before Woods Schools’ Institute, Langhorne, Pennsylvania 
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The Social Adjustment Children 
with More Than One Exceptional 
Characteristic 


child that blind thought 
being blind, the child that deaf 
thought being deaf, and the 
child with orthopedic defect called 
much attention such noticeable 
deviations that any others 
present unnoticed. These 
other deviations may have 
profound effects upon what 
the child able do, and, 
allowed continue with- 
out attention, may cause 


serious trouble. The pur- 
pose this study as- 
certain what extent 


for the child and his 
when other deviations 
occur. 
NATURE THE STUDY 
study this problem was made 
possible the careful selection 
children with deviations 
the Battle Creek (Michigan) pub- 
lic schools, starting the year 1931, 


Roy F. Street 


Roy Street 


and continuing through 1938. The 
transfer these children special 
school for educational care and treat- 
ment, and the cumulation records 
greatly facilitated the study. The en- 
rollment school averaged 
about nine hundred pupils, 
approximately four hun- 
dred whom were spe- 
cials, the others coming 
from the homes the im- 


mediate neighborhood. The 


categorical divisions grew 

out practical 

and are similar those fre- 

quently used the studies 

Because the way 
which the children were 
selected materially affects 
the data, will necessary indicate 
how this was done. The selection was 
made population children rang- 
ing ages from five through sixteen; 
grades, kindergarten through junior 
high school, general school popula- 
tion approximately eight thousand 
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children. few children were admitted 
from schools outside the city and 
some categories local conditions limited 
the number selected. 

The selection children with visual, 
hearing, cardiac, and orthopedic de- 
fects was systematic and thorough. The 
schools Michigan receive state finan- 
cial aid for approved programs for such 
children, consequently, this phase 
special education more highly de- 
veloped. any case which was 
well established that child one 
these categories was also mentally de- 
ficient, was subject rejection. 

Teachers the early elementary 
grades were given training detecting 
children with speech defects. All 
recognized cases were referred the 
teacher charge speech correction 
and the problems serious 
enough require care beyond what the 
regular teacher might give, the chil- 
dren were transferred the special 
school. Cases mental deficiency, 
hearing, orthopedic defects which 
the poor speech was treated part 
the general deficiency, and those 
which treatment seemed impracticable, 
were not listed speech cases. 

Cases lowered vitality were re- 
ferred the school nurse teachers, 
parents, doctors, the psychologist, 
other school officials. Selections were 
made weekly clinic conducted 
local physicians. Facilities for treat- 
ment were limited and the demand for 
care was great, that only the more 
serious cases were selected. Other de- 
viations did not affect the selection. 

Mentally superior children were 
selected the second grade. careful 


screening device was used, based upon 


teachers’ ratings, early mental tests, 
against age-grade placement. Every 
child that gave evidence being above 
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average intelligence was then given 
further screening tests and the final 
selection was based upon individual 
Binet test and social history. Other 
deviations did not affect the selection. 
the case such serious handicaps 
blindness, modified tests were used. 

Children with evidences mental 
deficiency were referred the special 
education department teachers, 
nurses, and parents. Facilities for care 
were never adequate, that many re- 
mained home until they could ac- 
cepted, others went into regular classes 
where the teachers did the best that 
they could with them. Selection was 
based upon physical 
gical examination and social history. 
The selection was inclusive far 
other deviations were concerned. 

Children whose failure learning 
read interfered with their normal 
growth were considered reading 
deficiency cases. Such cases were 
numerous that child outside the 
special school was rarely accepted for 
this cause alone. Few children be- 
low average intelligence were included 
they were often contented with little 
reading skill. Likewise two other 
groups were not considered, namely, 
those below eight years age, and 
those with hearing visual defects 
whose difficulties with reading were in- 
herently part the physical handi- 
cap. 

Children listed anti-social were 
those whose attacks upon society 
serious enough bring them into the 
hands the police the court. Only 
those cases were transferred the spe- 
cial school whose management the 
local school was difficult impossible. 

Children classified emotionally un- 
stable were those with symptoms seri- 
ous enough interfere with normal ad- 
justments; symptoms such 
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activity, irritability, withdrawal, tan- 
trums, sleeplessness, and 
Facilities for the care such children 
were limited that only the more seri- 
ous cases were considered. This type 
selection tended uncover cases 
reading disability, anti-sccial behavior, 
mental deficiency, and lowered vital- 
ity, well emotional instability. 

was only after the program had 
been operation for two three years 
that the importance giving special at- 
tention children from economically 
dependent homes became apparent. 
Systematic surveys within the special 
school were then made and all children 
whose parents were direct work 
relief were listed. children were 
selected from the city large. The 
late inclusion this group forced the 
conversion the statistical findings 
into averages order provide com- 
parable data. 

For purposes clarity, the ratio 
overlap has been stated rather dog- 
matically. These ratios relate the 
actual data and are suggestive rather 
than predictive. The general inter- 
pretive statements must also con- 
sidered the light the actual data, 
with due consideration for individual 
variations and the small sampling. 
Other categories, such as_ special 
talents, other types handicap, 
minority cultural groups, might have 
been included the data had been 
more adequate. 

Charts one through twelve indicate 
the amount overlap actually oc- 
curring. The information that was 
drawn from the case studies more 
elusive and not easily subjected 
statistical treatment. effort will 
made make few simple statements 
that the histories seemed indicate 
true. 

child makes much better so- 


cial adjustment the extreme devia- 
tion obvious all. 

Deviations that are inconspicu- 
ous, such lowered vitality read- 
ing defect, are almost certain inter- 
fere seriously with normal! social rela- 
tions. 

Any deviation that frustrates ac- 
tion important the child tends 
create emotional behavior that ob- 
jectionable the social group, thereby 
moving the child the direction so- 
cial isolation. 

Mentally superior children from 
homes that are economically dependent 
tend become part the home cul- 
ture and are unable utilize the super- 
ior talents that are theirs. 

The factor intelligence seems 
have profound effect upon the care 
and treatment children with serious 
physical handicaps. The brighter the 
child the easier the treatment, until 
becomes obvious the child that 
will always handicapped. Learning 
live with the handicap may then be- 
come very difficult for the superior 
child, who too readily appreciates the 
difficulties that will confront him. 
Only the most skillful adult guid- 
ance will then save the child from de- 
veloping serious emotional difficulties. 
The mental defective, the other 
hand, has little awareness the seri- 
ousness the physical defects and 
comfortable gives little attention 
them. 

The superior child especially 
prone rebel against the frustrations 
those handicaps that are not obvious, 
such reading deficiency, lowered 
noticeable hearing defect. Emotional 
instability invariably occurs with such 
cases and only the most skillful adults 
seem capable dealing with the 
problems created. 
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The use language very im- 
portant the superior child and any 
defect this area serious him. 
the other hand, the mental defective 
has little use for language, that 
handicaps hearing, speech, reading 
are relatively unimportant him. 

Mental deficiency pretty definite- 
circumscribes child’s social rela- 
tions, and efforts push him beyond 
his capacity will invariably lead emo- 
tional instability. This seems the 
most serious problem that these chil- 
dren encounter and indicates the im- 
portance manipulating their ac- 
tivities such way that they will not 
expected more than they can. 


The mentally superior child rare- 
ever becomes anti-social, and when 
does, his ability reason things out 
makes possible for him, under wise 
guidance, redirect his energies 
spite unfortunate environmental cir- 
cumstances. the other hand, the 
mentally deficient child who becomes 
delinquent has little understanding 
the social implications his anti-social 
behavior and rarely ever changes un- 
less the environmental conditions are 
improved. 


10. interesting observe that, 
although approximately fourth the 
mental defectives come from economi- 
cally dependent homes, only eight per 
cent the children from the economi- 
cally dependent homes are mentally 
deficient, while four per cent are super- 
ior. 

11. Where emotional instability 
associated with two more defects, 
such speech and lowered vitality, 


reading and orthopedic defect, the 


less obvious defect—that is, the lowered 
vitality the reading defect—must 
dealt with before can done 
with the more obvious ones. 
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12. Children that feel frustrated be- 
cause the inability learn read 
are especially subject emotional dis- 
turbances. Because the school itself 
tends increase the acuteness this 
frustration, the problem one that re- 
quires thoughtful administrative con- 
sideration. 

13. hearing defect, either alone 
combination with other deviations, 
mental superiority included, tends 
the nature the defect isolate the 
child from normal social relations, 
thereby creating problem very dif- 
ferent from that other deviations. 

14. Children are less likely be- 
come anti-social they receive extra 
attention school, the teacher as- 
sumes the role parent substitute, 
the community assumes some re- 
sponsibility for their care. This fact 
was especially noticeable the case 
the orthopedic children, some 
whom entered the school with marked 
tendencies towards anti-social 
havior, and where one all three 
the above factors began operate 
once, resulting rapid change the 
child’s social relations. 


15. The fact that high percent- 
age the children that 
social were also emotionally unstable 
must accepted with some reserva- 
tion because the method selection. 


16. Although few children from 
economically dependent homes become 
delinquent, the histories show quite 
clearly that when this does occur the 
same factors that tended create the 
delinquency are also the factors that 
seemed lead the dependency the 
family. 

17. interesting that few chil- 
dren with emotional instability come 
from economically dependent homes 
and that less than one per cent the 
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children from such homes are emotion- 
ally unstable. 

18. that the in- 
cidence emotional instability runs 
high such categories speech de- 
fect, lowered vitality, mental de- 
ficiency, reading deficiency, and anti- 
social behavior, seeming indicate 
that the frustrations associated with 
these deviations must great. 

19. The behavior associated with 
emotional instability always leads 
social discord. This profoundly af- 
fects the social adjustments both the 
children with this disorder and 
those with whom they associate. This 
factor becomes the basic problem 
dealing with such cases. Again only 
adults with superior skill seem 
capable doing much that construc- 


CHART 
MENTALLY SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Average Number 89—Range 79-93 


Av. Av. 
Speech Defect ..... 1-3 
Visual Defect ..... 0-1 
Hearing Defect .... 0-2 
Lowered Vitality 2-3 
Orthopedic Defect 0-2 
Cardiac Defect ..... 0-1 
Mental Defect ..... 
Reading Defect .... 0-1 
Anti-Social ........ 0-1 

Emotionally 
Economic Defect ... 5-6 


tive for such children. 

20. economically dependent 
home plays important part the 
adjustment all exceptional children. 
seems that training treatment be- 
yond the requirements the home cul- 
ture, without any effort alter the 
nature that culture, may tead so- 
cial conflict and economic waste. 

21. Although any deviation com- 
bination deviations has its profound 
influence upon the development the 
child, there are three that seem have 
peculiarly important relationship 
the others. They are the factors in- 
telligence, emotional stability, and the 
home environment, any one which 
may cause any other deviation lose 
its significance become altered 
relative importance. 


CHART 
CHILDREN WITH SPEECH DEFECTS 


Average Number 43—Range 35-48 


Av. Av. 
DEVIATION No. Rance P.C. 
Mentally Superior 1-3 
Visual Defect ...... 0-1 
Hearing Defect ..... 0-2 
Lowered Vitality ... 0-7 
Orthopedic Defect 0-1 
Cardiac Defect ..... 
Mental Defect ..... 0-3 
Reading Defect .... 1-5 
Emotionally 
Unstable ...... 0-6 
Economic Defect ... 2-5 
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CHART 


CHILDREN WITH VISUAL DEFECTS 


Average Number 16—Range 12-20 


Av. Av. 
Mentally Superior 0-1 
Speech Defect ..... 0-1 
Hearing Defect .... 
Lowered Vitality 0-1 
Cardiac Defect ..... 
Mental Defect ..... 0-2 
Reading Defect .... 
Emotionally 
Economic Defect ... 1-2 
CHART 


CHILDREN WITH LOWERED VITALITY 


Average Number 56—Range 34-67 


DEVIATION 

Mentally Superior 
Speech Defect 
Visual Defect 

Hearing Defect 
Orthopedic Defect 
Cardiac Defect 
Mental Defect 
Reading Defect .... 
Anti-Social 


Emotionally 
Unstable 


Economic Defect ... 
Total 
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Av. 


Av. 

P.C. 
1-3 
0-5 
0-1 
0-2 
0-4 
0-1 
0-4 
0-5 
0-1 

1-6 

12-16 


CHART 


CHILDREN WITH HEARING DEFECTS 


Average Number 20—Range 13-36 
Av. 
No. P.C. 


TYPE DEVIATION 

Mentally Superior 
Speech Defect 
Visual Defect 
Lowered Vitality ... 
Orthopedic Defect 
Cardiac Defect 
Mental Defect 
Reading Defect .... 
Anti-Social 


Emotionally 
Unstable 


Economic Defect ... 
Total 


0-1 
0-2 

0-2 


CHART VI—CHILDREN 


WITH 


ORTHOPEDIC DEFECTS 


Av. 


Average Number 62—Range 58-69 
Av. 
P.C. 


DEVIATION 

Mentally Superior 
Speech Defect ... 

Visual Defect 
Hearing Defect .... 
Lowered Vitality ... 
Cardiac Defect .... 
Mental Defect 
Reading Defect .... 
Anti-Social 


Emotionally 
Unstable 


Economic Defect ... 
Total 


0-1 
0-1 


AV. 


0-2 

0-3 

0-1 
3-8 

0-4 

0-1 

1-9 

0-7 
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CHART VII 
CHILDREN WITH CARDIAC DEFECTS 


Average Number 8—Range 7-12 


Av. Av. 
Speech Defect ..... 
Visual Defect ...... 
Hearing Defect ..... 
Lowered Vitality ... 0-2 
Orthopedic Defect 0-1 
Mental Defect ..... 0-1 
Reading Defect 0-1 
Emotionally 
Economic Defect ... 0-1 


CHART 
WITH INADEQUATE READING SKILL 


Average Number 57—Range 19-82 


Av. Av. 
No. Rance P.C. 
Speech Defect ..... 1-9 
Visual Defect ...... 
Hearing Defect .... 0-3 
Lowered Vitality ... 0-5 
Orthopedic Defect 0-5 
Cardiac Defect ..... 0-1 
Mental Defect ..... 
Anti-Social ........ 0-9 

Emotionally 
2-20 
Economic Defect ... 
9-50 


CHART VIII 
MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Average Number 42—Range 35-51 


Av. Av. 
DeviaTION No. Rance P.C. 
Speech Defect ..... 0-3 
Visual Defect ...... 0-2 
Hearing Defect .... 0-1 
Lowered Vitality 0-4 
Orthopedic Defect 1-9 
Cardiac Defect .... 0-1 
Reading Defect .... 
Anti-Social ........ 0-3 
Emotionally 
Economic Defect ... 
19-29 
CHART 


ANTI-SOCIAL CHILDREN 


Average Number 18—Range 7-30 
Av. Av. 


Speech Defect ..... 
Visual Defect ...... 
Hearing Defect .... 0-1 
Lowered Vitality 0-3 
Cardiac Defect ..... 
Mental Defect ...... ‘0-4 
Reading Defect ..... 0-7 

Emotionally 
Unstable ...... 1-13 
Economic Defect ... 1-5 
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CHART 


EMOTIONALLY UNSTABLE CHILDREN 


Average Number 32.6—Range 22-47 


CHART FROM 


ECONOMICALLY DEFICIENT HOMES 


Average Number 119—Range 115-125 


Av. Av. Av. 
Speech Defect ..... 2-7 Speech Defect ..... 2-7 
Visual Defect ...... 0-2 Visual Defect ...... 0-2 
Hearing Defect .... 0-3 Defect 0-4 
Lowered Vitality ... 1-5 Vitality ... 12-20 
Orthopedic Defect 0-2 Orthopedic Defect 5-9 
Cardiac Defect ..... 0-1 Cardiac Defect ..... 0-1 
Mental Defect 310 Mental Defect ..... 

Anti-Social ........ 3-9 

Emotionally 
Economic Defect ... 0-2 Unstable ........ 0-3 
Caste System for American Education Feared 
Alabama educators ........ are convinced that the education forces the 


nation face the fight their lives preserve their integrity. They base their view upon 
the incessant demands made various interests for more favored treatment school 
textbooks. They see ahead powerful effort that would introduce caste system into 
the public schools. The work that has been devoted making the American schools ab- 
solutely free and equal, and that has placed them upon the highest plane the world 
stands endangered selfish groups that want more favored treatment teaching, and 


the writing textbooks. 


Students the subject admit that there good deal desired our school 
textbooks despite the fact that they are regarded the world’s best. Only few years 
ago there were complaints that utility interests were getting special emphasis placed 
school books arguments against public ownership. More recently the National Manu- 
facturers Association made survey show hostility textbooks toward business and 
undue emphasis upon socialism. Labor unions are said complaining that they are 
not given fair treatment the texts. Others are asserting that our pupils are being given 
bigger doses Karl Marx and Communism than they can digest. 


The pressure from various groups grows stronger and stronger. And this fact 
that makes the educators feel they have big task before them keep their schools 
the high plane the past and prevent the introduction anything that may seem like 
introducing caste system into our education programs. 


Montgomery Journal 
Alabama 
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The Boston Meeting 


The meeting the Department 
Special Education the National Edu- 
cation Association held Boston, 
Massachusetts, June 30th, July and 
2nd, 1941, was the last such meeting 
before the merger the International 
Council for Exceptional Children with 
the Department and the affiliation 
the Council with the National Educa- 
tion Association. The program was 
divided into three parts: general ses- 
sion the auditorium the Massa- 
chusetts School Art Monday 
afternoon, luncheon and eight sec- 
tional meetings the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind Tuesday after- 
noon, and the dinner conference the 
Hotel Statler Wednesday evening. 

The local chairman, Philip Cash- 
man, supervisor special schools and 
classes the Massachusetts State De- 
partment Education, and his commit- 
tee did outstanding piece work 
caring for the conferences. pageant 
presented the teachers and pupils 
the Industrial Arts School Arlington, 
Massachusetts, was one the outstand- 
ing numbers the whole program. 
The address the banquet Robert 
Grey, supervisor education the 
Industrial School for Boys Shirley, 
Massachusetts, was inspiration 
all that heard him. The eight sectional 
meetings held Perkins Institution of- 
fered wide and varied selection. 
Sections were provided for those in- 
terested the education crippled 
and delicate, mentally retarded, deaf 
and hard hearing, blind and partially 
seeing, speech correction, gifted, be- 
havior problem cases, and remedial 


reading. 

Most the speakers came from the 
Boston area, consequently, delegates 
the convention were given excellent 
view what being done Massa- 
chusetts the various phases special 
education. was worth-while and 
highly educational conference. The 
programs were all well attended with 
the exception the dinner conference 
which about fifty people appeared. 
The meetings the Perkins Institution 
were exceptionally well attended, and 
the exhibits work from all over 
Massachusetts were extensive and com- 
prehensive. 

Principal 
Montefiore School for Boys 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Reviews 


THE HANDICAP DEAFNESS, 
Irene Ewing and Alex 
Ewing, 323 pp., 1940, Longman’s, 
Green and Company, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Perhaps because the deaf popula- 
tion any country very small 
comparison with the total, there have 
been very few books written that deal 
with the many phases this handicap 
ance alike educators, social workers, 
and others interested the deaf, the 
hard hearing, and the deaf-blind. 
However, these problems such peo- 
ple are none the less real, and ready 
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FOR THE TEACHER THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


MERLE 
SUMPTION 


MERLE 
FRAMPTON 
HUGH GRANT 
ROWELL 


CHRISTINE 
INGRAM 


MERLE 


Three Hundred Gifted Children 


Represents extensive inquiries into 300 case histories 
children who attended decade ago the Cleve- 
land public schools. 


Education the Handicapped 


Volume Two: Problems 


Deals specifically with pertinent problems, attitudes, 
and trends the care and education those with 
physical, mental, and social handicaps. 


Education the Slow-Learning Child 


Gives broad understanding the problems in- 
volved well detailed suggestions for practical 
procedure. 


Education the Blind 


FRAMPTON 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


study methods teaching the blind. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


answer will found many them 
this book. 

authors have inclined the deaf per- 
son himself well those interested 
his welfare. Too often the deaf are 
familiar only with the very apparent 
aspests their handicap. 

Much the material presented has 
hitherto been published but not read- 
ily available many, because hav- 
ing appeared for the most part scat- 
tered scientific and educational pub- 
lications. 

Starting with stated purpose 
showing ways alleviating deafness, 
the authors first outline the effects 
deafness, language containing suffi- 
cient explanations for the lay mind. 
Full treatment given the effects 
deafness different types and in- 
tensities (when appearing different 
age levels) speech and speech dis- 
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crimination. Also touched are the so- 
cial effects home, business, and 
club. 

The Ewings state “that chronic deaf- 
ness, whatever its form and extent, 
every age and stage every walk 
life, can now detected, measured 
and alleviated more effectively than 
any previous time.” The authors’ great 
interest hearing testing 
ing aids takes them very soon into this 
field affects the deaf adult. The 
assistance that can derived from 
hearing aids dealt with con- 
servative manner. The limitations 
present-day hearing aids for different 
degrees and conditions deafness are 
outlined. Continual stress laid 


the use lip reading adjunct 


hearing aids. 

Again the section dealing with lip 
reading, less stress laid method 
teaching and more ways which 
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may aid improper lighting choice 
words, indistinct word formations, 
and mouthing. 

After these comparative generalities, 
the authors dive into discussion 
the physics speech sounds field 
which they have had considerable 
experience for many years England. 

Using Fletcher’s acoustic spectra 
bar graphs, they explain very ably the 
relatively simple workings compon- 
ent qualities single speech sounds 
significant educationally and yet of- 
ten difficult grasp. 

Six the seventeen chapters the 
book are given over hearing test- 
ing and related subjects. Both hear- 
ing testing frequency audiometers 
and speech discrimination tests 
were explained. large number 
typical audiograms were given with 
case histories support statements 
the authors make. 

One these chapters deals with the 
detection deafness the pre-school 
child which often unnecessarily 
delayed. This and another later chap- 
ter the learning the pre-school 
deaf child should great value 
mothers and others that have care 
for such children before they enter 
school. 

The chapters relating hearing aids 
explain methods testing the effi- 
ciency various types aids and the 
relation hearing curves aids. This 
information that every hard-of-hear- 
ing person contemplating the purchase 
aid should have, and, indeed, 
many hearing aid salesmen will profit 
from this section. 

Throughout, the authors borrow 
heavily from the reports experi- 
ments conducted the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Much reproduced 
from papers Fletcher and Steinberg. 

The latter part the book deals 


with the school-age child and gives 
running account the relation deaf- 
ness language development through- 
out the child’s school life. Emphasis 
here more cases severe hear- 
ing losses. 

The authors state that they propose 
not cover methods detail but 
outline the part that words play oral 
education. Teachers the deaf will 
find these chapters interesting and 
somewhat provocative. Many perhaps 
will not consider apt the parallel often 
drawn between the learning speech 
the deaf child and the learning 
foreign language child with nor- 
mal hearing. Despite their earlier 
statement regarding 
authors make very strong case for 
dependence both lip reading and 
hearing aid together rather than singly. 

Three 
numbers, vowels, and consonants— 
are given the appendix which in- 
cludes also interesting account 
the amount time and the period 
the child’s school life given over 
vocational training English schools 
for the deaf. 

Sam Principal 

Territorial School for Deaf 
and Blind 

Honolulu, Territory Hawaii 


THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL, Gustav 
Schoenchen, 301 pp., 1940, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Cloth, $2.50. 


Students, both graduates and under- 
graduates, training for teaching, and 
teachers already the field will wel- 
come this practical guide the under- 
standing most significant 
forward movement the 
school. 

This book gives serious impartial 
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description and evaluation the ac- 
tivity school which not satisfied with 
recommending methods and techniques 
but digs into the philosophical and psy- 
chological implications activity. Dr. 
Schoenchen presents clear picture 
the necessary combination theory 
and practice relation activities 
the school. 

Part one the book gives clear 
and terse answer the question “What 
the activity school?” this section, 
too, are chapters the history this 
vital movement, its philosophical foun- 
dation, and practical aspects. 
Twenty-two distinct forward steps 
its history development are de- 
scribed. 

Part two deals with the methods 
the activity school. Very practical il- 
lustrations the use pupil self- 
activity are given and results shown. 
Concrete, skillfully 
tions, drawn from actual situations that 
arise the schoolroom, are cited with 
every description methods—each 
step applied example. 


Part three deals with application and 
conclusions. John Dewey’s contribu- 
tions education are examined with 
carefulness and consciseness and their 
application the methods the ac- 
tivity school are specifically presented. 


analysis the practices 
Europe’s Eduard Burger given. Bur- 
ger practical creator and organ- 
izer successful activity methods for 
modern school system. Direct refer- 
ences Burger’s practices are made 
throughout this text. 


The chapter conclusions 
especially forceful one. Seven vital 
conclusions are presented, namely: 

definiteness and clarity the nature, pur- 
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BELLEVUE SCHOOL 
private boarding school for excep- 


tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out 
door work. Separate school building. 
Cor- 
rection speech difficulties stressed. 
Virginia. 

Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


Individual diagnostic teaching. 


pose, and function the activity school. 


The determination ap- 
propriate aim necessary step that 
must taken any educational sys- 
tem achieve effectiveness. 


True individualization instruc- 
tion consists, not letting the child 
decide for himself what wishes 
learn, but adapting the didactic 
process the child’s individual physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional character- 
istics. 

While frequent revision the 
abreast the times, revision must not 
understood mean abandonment 
prescribed curriculum. 


Socializing the method and pro- 
cesses education, although admitted- 
valuable aid, cannot our sole 
reliance moral training. 

Opportunistic teaching must 
the exception rather than the rule 
effective educational program. 

the three forms heuristic 
methodology have the clearest, most 
detailed, and soundest application 
the pedagogical principle pupil self- 


-activity. 


The author’s subtitle, Philo- 
sophy for Teachers, apt and justly 
stated. The activity principle worthy 
becoming basic philosophy for 
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educators; for the learner its slogan 
“through independ- 
ence;” for the teacher creates the 
conviction that “modern pedagogy can 
other than activity pedagogy.” 

believe this book presents the clear- 
est, most realistic picture the ac- 
tivity school that any reader could 
find. 

Principal 
Ann Kellogg School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


EXPERIENCES SPEAKING, How- 
ard Francis Seely and William Ar- 
thur Hackett, 512 pp., 1940, Scott 
Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.72. 


Experiences Speaking text- 
book that different—so different, 
fact, its approach, that the average 
student probably, first, will not con- 
sider under the label textbook. 
The reviewer believes that this clever 
handling from stand- 
point because the authors’ objective, 
make high school students speech 
conscious and imbue them with 
desire improve their own speech, 
reached through the student’s own in- 
terest the subject. This interest 
engendered the introduction 
everyday experiences instead the 
fashion, the student himself finds his 
individual needs and what more, 
finds the help the same book. 
many speech books give eloquent ex- 
pression the need and then fail 
give simple, practical exercises for 
correction. 

Special phases speech such 
choral reading, radio speaking, play 
production, debate are given emphasis. 
The material planned for fiexibility 


use; the unit arrangement allows for 
choice continuity. However, the 
section, Appendix even plans courses 
for the teacher and gives length 
time spend each phase, should 
teacher through lack experience 
insecurity feel inadequate map out 
her own problem. 

Intriguing titles divide the book into 
four parts: (1) Day Day, (2) The 
Wheels (3) Ladies and 
Gentlemen, (4) Where Every Man 
Must Play Part. 

could, perhaps, even more in- 
teresting were better illustrated. 

Experiences Speaking with its at- 
tractive format should prove valu- 
able guide for both high school teach- 
ers and students the acquisition 
good speech habits. 

Speech Examiner 
Public Schools 
Rochester, New York 


HUMAN NATURE THE LIGHT 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY, Kurt 
Goldstein, 258 pp., 1940, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, cloth, $2.50. 


Kurt Goldstein world-famous for 
his studies the neurology and neuro- 
psychology adults that have suffered 
brain injury. Discussion his in- 
vestigations has been far-reaching be- 
cause their implications for the un- 
derstanding the defective functions 
the person whole. Many his 
conclusions the field pathology 
have given new viewpoints for the in- 
terpretation the normal organism 
and its reactions its surroundings. 
The Organism, book published 
1939, presented the scientific methods 
and data upon which these conclusions 
were based. 
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This new book collection lec- 
tures delivered Harvard University, 
the William James Lectures 
Philosophy and Psychology for 1938-39. 
presents systematic interpretation 
all these facts with reference 
conception the nature man.” The 
variety interpretations normal hu- 
man reactions based the pathological 
data collected can best described 
the titles several chapters, such 
“Pathology and the nature man,” 
“Coming terms with the world,” “On 
the structure personality,” “The in- 
dividual and others,” “The fallacy 
isolation social philosophy.” 

the world today when many 
concepts human nature are being 
dethroned and others are becoming 
problematic perverted, any attempt 
present new viewpoints 
comed. This book, addition its 
value certain professional circle 
thoughtful citizens who are groping to- 
ward valid social philosophy for 
these days.” 

STRAUSS 

Research Psychiatrist 

Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan 


CURRICULUM for Special Education: 
BOOK TEACHER GUIDE; BOOK 
II, UNITS, SUPPLEMENT 
PRACTICAL ARTS TECHNIQUES, 
135 pp., 1940, Board Education, 
Rochester, New York, Mimeo- 
graphed, cents. 


This curriculum for seriously re- 
tarded children. The general philo- 
sophy indicated the statement 
that “is tentative guide for class- 
living.” 

Considerable study has gone into 
the description certain physical, so- 
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cial, and mental traits successive age 
levels. These descriptions should serve 
valuable guides teachers the 
planning programs meet the in- 
dividual differences pupils. 

similar section lists parallel 
columns psychological principles and 
their educational implications well 
philosophical principles and their ap- 
plication. 

There are statements attainments 
successive levels pupils’ growth 
health, personality traits, art, practical 
arts, language arts, and number con- 
cepts. 

Other sections the curriculum de- 
velop ideas method various fields 
giving considerable emphasis the in- 
tegration subject matter and the 
use life situations motivate the 
instruction. 

The reviewer’s reaction this curri- 
culum outline that educationally 
sound, provides for the use pro- 
gressive methods well for the 
achievement specific goals usually 
found more traditional situation. 
seems that happy combination has 
been made progressive and tradi- 
tional points view. The staff 
Rochester congratulated for 
having made this contribution spe- 
cial education. 

COWEN 

Research Associate 

New York State Education 
Department 

Albany, New York 


Brief Notes 


PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY SCHOOLS 


Following are lists physical ther- 
apy and occupational therapy schools 
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approved the Council Medical 
Education and Hospitals the Ameri- 
can Medical Association 


PHYSICAL THERAPY SCHOOLS 


California Hospital, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Stanford University San 
Francisco, California 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, 

Northwestern University 
School, Chicago, 

Bouve Boston School Physical Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts 

Harvard School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Boston University, Sargent College 
Physical Education, 
Massachusetts 

Posse Institute, Kendall Green, Massa- 
chusetts 

Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 

St. Louis University School Nurs- 
ing, St. Louis, Missouri 

University Buffalo School Medi- 
cine, Buffalo, New York 

Hospital the New York Society for 
the Relief the Ruptured and 
Crippled, New York City 

Watson School Physiotherapy 
(Affiliated with University Pitts- 
burgh School Medicine) Leets- 
dale, Pennsylvania 

College William and Mary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Wisconsin Medical 
School, Madison, Wisconsin 


Medical 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY SCHOOLS 


Boston School Occupational Ther- 
apy, Boston, Massachusetts 

Philadelphia School Occupational 
Therapy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

St. Louis School Occupational and 


Recreational Therapy, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Depart- 
ment Occupational Therapy, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

University Toronto, Department 
University Extension, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada 

Kalamazoo State Hospital Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Kalamazoo, Michi- 


gan 


MICHIGAN HAS COORDINATED 
DAY AND STATE SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 

The day schools for the deaf and 
hard hearing Michigan have ef- 
fected working arrangement, ap- 
proved the State Board Educa- 
tion and the Department Public 
Instruction, for the better placement 
children. Under the agreement the 
day schools serve all their own ele- 
mentary children that can profit from 
either the oral auricular method 
instruction, and also serve many 
rural children from the immediate 
vicinity possible. There are twenty- 
two day schools the state. 

The Michigan Schoot for the Deaf, 
residence state school located Flint, 
will accept all children not convenient- 
near day school, for oral, auricular, 
manual instruction, according 
the needs each child, and will ad- 
dition accept from the day schools 


Children years age and older 
for prevocational 
training 

Children that can not profit from 
oral auricular instruction 

Children that need removed 
permanently from undesirable 
home situation. 


bo 


ow 


every application made 
the state school through the local 
school authorities, and admittance 
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based the findings determined 
proper examination and study the 
history the case involved. 


NEW ADVISER APPOINTED 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Leversia Long Powers, Chester, 
has been appointed Adviser Special 
Education, succeeding Edna Kugler, 
retired. She graduate the 
Aroostook and Presque Isle State Nor- 
mal Schools, Maine, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, receiv- 
ing her master’s degree the latter 
institution 1931, and her doctorate 
degree education from George Wash- 
ington University 1940. Dr. Powers 
supervising principal, and director 
demonstration schools Montgomery 
County, Maryland for five years, and 
had been director elementary educa- 
tion and special schools Chester, 
Pennsylvania, since 1936. 


SCHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT TAKES OFFICE 

Earl Kleinschmidt, D., Dr. 
H., director the department pre- 
ventive medicine, public health, and 
bacteriology the University 
Loyola, Chicago, Illinois, and president- 
elect during the past year The 
American School Health Association 
will become that association’s new 
president its Atlantic City meeting 
this month. Dr. Kleinschmidt 
graduate the University Michigan 
and was director school health the 
Ann Arbor Schools, Michigan, from 
American School Health Association 
and the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 

INSTRUCTORS THE DEAF 
HOLD CONVENTION 


The American Instructors 


the 
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Address: 


Deaf held their biennial convention 
this year the Missouri School for 
the Deaf Fulton, June 23-27. Mr. 
Truman Ingle, superintendent the 
host school, president the new and 
very active Missouri Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Through the gen- 
erous hospitality Mr. Ingle and his 
staff the convention was 
pleasant and profitable occasion. Ap- 
proximately 700 persons registered. 


FORD EMPLOYS MANY 
HANDICAPPED 
Henry Ford, according 
Crippled Children’s Bulletin, employs 
the present time 11,824 handicapped 
men. That amounts about one per- 
son out every eight his payroll. 


Among the Chapters 
FORDSON 


May 24, 1941, eighty-two mem- 
bers the International Council for 
Exceptional Children gathered the 
cafeteria the Lowrey School East 
Dearborn for May Breakfast spon- 
sored the Fordson Chapter. Almost 
every Michigan chapter 
sented and Mr. Wallace Finch, prin- 
cipal the Alexander Graham Bell 
School Cleveland, Ohio was also 
present. 

The committee arrangements, con- 
sisting Misses Mary Blair, chairman; 
Helen Sherlock; Margaret Leeson; and 
Arline Morin, presented the following 
program: 

Toastmaster—Mr. John Tenny, prin- 
cipal, Lowrey School, Fordson Dis- 
trict, East Dearborn, Michigan 

“Rehabilitation the Child 

with Brain Injuries,” Dr. 

Strauss, Wayne County Training 

School, Northville, Michigan. 


> 
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Address: School’s Responsibility 
the Vocational Placement the 
Handicapped Child,” Mr. John 
Lee, College Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan 

Maypole Dance—Special class pupils, 
Lowrey School, Fordson District, 
East Dearborn, Michigan 


conducted tour Henry Ford’s 
Greenfield Village rounded out the 
program for out-of-town guests. 
the way, the Fordson Chapter plans 
give another breakfast next spring, 
you live near enough, plan 
there. 

Mary 
Vice President 


MISSOURI 

Not only was the first annual meet- 
ing the Missouri Council for Excep- 
tional Children excellent one, but 
number our branches were able 
conduct series good programs dur- 
ing their initial year existence. St. 
Joseph devoted meetings considera- 
tion (1) the deaf and the hard 
hearing, (2) the very bright and the 
gifted, and (3) the socially 
adjusted. Kansas City had excel- 
lent dinner meeting last spring, and St. 
Louis had good meeting which Dr. 
Merle Sumption summarized the Coun- 
cil’s New York convention. 

This year, are planning even 
greater success,.and shall try pre- 
sent more news from various 
branches soon the school year gets 
under way. 


New Publications 


Your Lire: Group GUIDANCE 
Crawford, Ethel Cooley, and 
Trillingham, 475 pp., 1940, Heath and 
Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.56. 

For high school students. 


Dates Remember 


AMERICAN COLLEGE Boston, 
Massachusetts—November 3-7, 1941 


available from National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, W., Washing- 
ton, 9-15, 1941 


AMERICAN HEALTH ASSOCIATION—At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—October 13-18, 1941 


AMERICAN HEALTH 
lantic City, New Jersey—October 13-18, 


1941 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
PORATED—Boston, Massachusetts—December 
10-13, 1941 


Book Forward with Books! 
manual suggestions aid organizing 
community observance and planning pro- 
grams and publicity available free 
charge. Address inquiries Book Week 
Headquarters, West 45th Street, New 
York City—November 2-8, 1941 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania—April and 18, 1942 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN— 
Saginaw, Michigan—November 13-15, 1941 


Orleans, Louisiana—May 10-16, 1942 


NaTIONAL 
Maryland—September 29-October 1941 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE STUDIES— 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana— 
November 20-22, 1941 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CHILDREN— 
Louisville, Kentucky—October 5-7, 1941 


New ASSOCIATION DEANS AND 
New York—November and 1941 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Of Journal of Exceptional Children, published 
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